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himself. The organising ability exhausted itself in his father
and elder brother. James never tried to state a philosophy,
and this reluctance to trespass outside his art may have led
Mr MacCarthy astray. But no one,, with the example of
Hardy before them, can deny that James was right. The
novelist depends preponderantly on his personal experience,
the philosopher on correlating the experience of others, and
the novelist's philosophy will always be a little lop-sided,
There is much In common between the pessimism of Hardy
and of James; both had a stronger belief in supernatural evil
than in supernatural good, and If James had, like Hardy,
tried to systematise his ideas, his novels too would have
lurched with the same one-sided gait. They retain their
beautiful symmetry at a price, the price which Turgenev paid
and Dostoievski refused to pay, the price of refraining from
adding to the novelist's distinction that of a philosopher or a
religious teacher of the second rank.